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ABSTEACT ^ ^ , 

A survey of 495 school media specialists in five 
Southeastern states attempted to discern nrhich courses in their 
professionaJL educa^tion best prep'ared them ^o manage school media 
programs* Besults listed* the most highly regarded courses for both 
4he elementary and the se*condary specialists'. . In add^tion^ the 
subjects rated the importance of various media specialist functions^ 
and"" "selecting and evaluating resources^ received the highest rating. 
The opinions of the specialists reflected a pragmatic -orientation and 
we^re influenced by the credentialing criteria of thexr respective ^ 
states.' This document discusses the research methodology that was 
' emplojed^ out lilies the resultSr and' makes recommendations for future 
media specialisi; education* (EMH) 
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ABSTBAGT 

This report presents a stud(sr' eoridueted in the Sprlne, lf75# 
The subjects for the stir<rey ^re praotleing elementary ana * 
seeetidaty^el school media specialists (SK§s) employed iri 
school dttrtriets throtighout the southeastern United States. ; 

.Th? purpose of th© study was t© elicit' the judgments of » 
SMSs. via written questionnaires, t® determine what'media-educ- 

* ■ " ■ < 

ation courses -SI^s believed t@ be ffi©st.-helpful, for proyiding 
those skill? and competeneies neeeo^oty for SMSs t© manage and 
maintain their school media programs, activities and services. 

The report presents s description of, the procedures used 
throughout the study,! Comparative data is presented for. analy- 
aing S!6s» perceptions within a state and between and among States 

Twenty-one selected media-related courses (items) were used 
on the questionnaire for eliciting SMSs' judgments. The five ^ 
dourses that received the' largest number of scorings were: 
1) Audiovisual Media ; 2) Preparation of Instructional Materials; 
3) T.it.aT>atu re for Children ; k) Folklore and S torytelling; and 
<^ Adniinlstration of Media Programs . " - 

. Both elementary and secondary SMSs perceived these $ course 
items. as "most important''. However, secondary division SMSs 
scored an additional 6 courses as "most important". 

"Five major categories of functioning for SMSs were selected 
' and described. The results of the study indicated SMSs scored . 
' selecting and evaluating resources category highest. Planning 
and implementing instruction category received the low^t num- 
ber of acoresn 



' ABSfRAGT (Continued) , 

■ / • ■ ■ ■ 

. Hajor themes are suggested /under which planners and deeioion- 
Mkers of graduate level med^-cdtfeation programs and persons 
responsible for staff develoiraent sesslone might address their 
attentions. / ■ 

T^e^'raa^or conclusions presented are: ^ ^ 

1. There seems t© be a relation existing between how BWa Judge 
the relative importande of courggS items^ as compared to cert- 
ification criteria, aa/ outlined by i-eSpeetfye state depart- 
ments Df education J divisions of certification. 

2. School media specialists appear to be literal-oriented for 

' , - X ' 

th<^ rated the.prag&natic and practicial course -items higher ^ 

* than those items that have a more theoretical and conjectural 

j 



latrodttctlop 

During tbe pist dicade, a nev professional role has enereed 
within the pedaJog^al ranks in tl^ip natlon^s sehoolst. the . 
role of the schobl ssdla specialist <SHS)* This hyblrd tern 
and its resnltine functions has posited mpre questions than 
the' p^rdblems it presumed to eolve^ Some of the queetloM 
that have been dtWcted at thie speciality are: 
« What are the^perceptions held praotioing SMSs as to . 

the relative importance of courses offered by graduate 

Xevel wedla-^ducation progranjs? 

♦ Do the certifications requirements of individual ^states 
directly affect !the SMSs» perceptions of course pre- 

' fbrencee* \ - r 

♦ Ih'^^ftns of couriye content^ '*hat afe'the-judgBients 
| :S!©0oas they dquate-thtfory^iAth 

♦ Wiat competenciesl and skills dp SMSs perceive as 
ftost functional aM appropriate? 

— „ . T I - • . 

♦ What are the dlstinKulshine tcharacterlsticfii or features 

♦ • . I . 1. s - " , , 

that should be considered in planning and developing 
future' graduate level media-iNBdi|ication curricula? 
In an attempt to iitvestigate jUiesre questions, the Invc^s^- 
' gitors conducted s surl^ on SI^s employed in selected school 

38|;fcricts throujjiout 5 Isoutheastem^Unlted States (Alaha^, 
orida^ Georgia, Mississippi, and Tennessee). / 
Pi^rpose of the study 1 . ' / ' 

I iChe survey was conducted duMn^v^he^ Spring, 197$# ^n - 
effort was made to eliclk; the judgments of school nredla 
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' 'speciiliatB ao to what*' they perceire as •pproprlata cotiraes 

thai^idU aaslst the* to function more ade<iuflte3y in managing . 
end malntiining echool media centers. 

s ■ ■ , . . ♦ 

P rocedurtB dr ' 

The popolation, from vhich the saisple selection vaa made, 
wre school media specialists employed in both elanentajy 
and secondary divfei^ns. A questionnaire for assessing the 
• perceived educational needs of practicing SMSe was constructed 
and mailed to 1*95 SHSs_ within the geographical houndaries as 
\, defined above. The questlonnajlre (A PEENDEC I) .was constructed 
. ,from course titles listed in4o current editions of catalogs of 
pf^esslonal^medla^ducation programs. All 20 oj the programs - 
sele|t©d for th^ studs: «^ current V accredited the American 
tibrary Association (AIA). The^ ALA accredited; schools were 
systematically selected from every second, program listed In 
' the Directory '^ of AIA aoorddited library-education schools. 
: . This selection was continued until 20 programs had been 

' • chqosen. ' « ^ ' ° 

The coiirses of each^ of the 20 .selected 8Cho6l rnedla programs 
were reviewed and each time a course title (item) or a similar 
! • ' course description'was presented, a tally mrfrk was Indicated be- 

\ : Bide the. item. items receiving '6 or more tany marks w^^^ 

. ; • ' ^ Included in. the study. .Twenty'-one items were selected fo5 In- 
elusion on the questionnaire. 

The school districts e«^ntaeted to assist in this st«4y were 
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^r^*Mm THr«.etnT Y Of Publlc E lenentsry and Secondaxg, 
Sehoola In Saccted Dlstrlcte'^ Jha eelgctloo of Buvsplt ochool 
districts ¥•» stratified lay regions ulthln state and lagr pop-" 
idatlon census data. The census ranges for site selection 
are delineated on TABIE I. Also^^thls TAKLe lists data l^Mihe 
nuijber of questionnaires rnailed out and subsequently Returned 
tor responding SI® 8 • 

w 

lABlE I APPROXIMATELY aaJB ' 

As indicated,. questionnaires were maaed out to elenjentmgr 
and secondary division SMSs, The SMSs were asked to check those 
items which they believed to be appropriate for meeting their 
ongoing professional needs. There were no pre-established stan^ 
djards for acceptAbilityj therefore, the tyjpe of subjective sco^- 
ing by SKSs was not evaluated and InterTpreted by any criteria . 
based on correctness, gradations of quality or "best" anafwers. 

The SMSs were not requested to linit their choices to any 
minimum or maximum number of items nor prioritize/^he items 
according to any personal- or professional-oriented preferences. 
School media specialists were free of any forced number of 
choices and were not required to >der -or rank the items. 

Two-hundred-and-t^nty-slx (^26) of the original h9> SMSs 
surveyed tetumed questionnalresj however, only 197 were ^suffici- 
ently completed and cotd-d be used in the stu^. Of these 197 a 
useebie questionnaires, 123 were" completed by SMSs employed 
in the elementary division while the remaining 7U were from the 
seeondaiy division* * 

• . ' ■ ; • ■ • . . / 

/ 



The aT30v« responses 'wer« obtained throuJE^i^the construction of 
• fi-ame or a eoaiplete listing of all school djistricts within the 
"S^istate aroa^ The frame was further delineated hj states and hjr 
the 6 pwastabilshed rangea of population for metropolitin 
areas as loglsUeally defined on TABIE !• Through the use of a 
rand(»-number table, a^etematlc random sample was assigned for 
each of the above ranges^ • ^ 

> Range 1/ every 2nd district * ' 

Range 2p every 3rd district , 

Rangfe 3# every l*th district ^ 

♦ ■ ■ ■ 

Range h$ every 6th district 

Range 5# every 8th district 

Range 6, every 12th district 
As a result of this stratified site selection procedjlr^, 10 school 
"eMcutives, of ma^or public school districts, wefe^ contacted fron 
each of the 6 ranges (N • 60)» Thes purposes of the survey were 
stated and permission k^s' asked to conduct a survey with the 
eleroen' fcary and «econdaiy school media specialists emplcgred within 
their respective districts* In addition to a request for permission 
to contact, a subsequent r€LG[uest was mde for forwarding identl- j 
fying inf@r»3ation««iw«»na»es and addreeses-^^^-^oh existing stehool 
media centere within" the district # 

Twenty^-nine executives replied positively with the revested 
information, and ^dithiia the established ttoellne* The following , 
lists the responding districts by the numbed responding within a 
range: . . *, . ' 



Range 

/Range 3*t*«M««««^ 
Range ^•••••••••»7 

Renge ^•••••••••♦^ 
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vMj 6f the personnel lists, anpplled the 29 school distrlet 
executtvee, ^©ly 5th oehool wta mailed a questionnaire! addressed 
to the 8chool*s media specialist* 

' The data, received m the questionnaires, were collected and 
prepared for analysis ^ listing each of the 21 items ranked 
according to f requeni^ of responses a» indicated on TABIE Ilr 

"tAB^ II APPaOXmmY HEHB 



The raw scores wftre reorganized into a framework for more 
effective and precision analSrsia* Frequency distributions by 
school division and ty.stdtes are presented on TABIES IH and) 



TABUB^lIt APPROXniATBLt HERB 



TABIE.Hr APmdXIHATBI.Y 



The aggregate scores (total responses for all cojirse Itei^)^ 

' received from responding school jaedla specialists employed lii 

' " • . • - . '- ° " ' . ' / 

Alabama school 'districts were greater than frowj respondents 

fro© the other ^our statesr The. lesser number of scores were 
received froM responding S!Bs from Georgia. (Ns " 6p7'and U07- 
respectftCLiy.) 9 ' 



• range of vtriabllltj for ocowo is 200, Aliso„ TABiE ■ 
17 riKks each state in tenna of tha wmbefr and perbentage of 

total reapolisea. . ' ' 

' The highest possible score ah 4-tan could receive la°197t ' 
that-l8, th» total nimher of respondents scorine an lte«.' The 
Ites directed toward audiovisual ae'dla received a point on each 
of the 197 qtiestlonnaircs. Again, this* va* the highest. The 
lowest score is 37. , The cartemal range of scores -is liSO. 

The 21 Items wyre ranked according to the nimericai data, 
established ^ the freciuencqr of responses. This was done in 

order toi • - . ' 

determine the rrtLativfe position of ah Item m a Series of 

♦ Indl^^ the position of each tteuu . . % 
»■ iw-ovide a neans for grouping itemd into a nunber of 

deaired sections. 
The fbl^pwing 13 items redeivpd scores in exeess. of 100 points: 

AudiovisMl Media V * . ^97- 

Preparation of Instructional Materials \ 119 ' 

■ " • : ' ' • ■ I' "171 

MateHals f or CShildren n ■^'■*• 

Polldore and Stoxytelling ' 
Adialnlstration Of Media Prsgraos /• loO 

Basic Reference and Bibliography « . 

Classification and Cataloging , 
Materials for lfoung Adults , . 



Materials for-Minorlty Ctattires " ' V X30 

fechniques ©f Cuifriculum Development ^ * \, ,'X£.9 

Radio "^aSd-felevision in idubation " : 10^ " 

Medio Research ^^^''V.^^ 1P7 

, Adyansed Ref ei-enee oBd Bibliography ' - " 1(K, , 

In order to obtain further' .TOiflerstaridings ©n variabilities 
• • • " 

'Witbin. the distribution of items/ a range @f quart il^s -was . 
establiahed# A rang© of 1^7-l6o, 'leaving an external .rango ©f ^ 

37 paints^ Indicates tfia *upper quartile (Q^)" and tho^e items 

' ■ ■ -k, . , » . , - ■* •» . ' * ■• 

ares " . • . 

Audiovistial Media . 
Preparation of Instructional Ifaterialo 
Materials for Ohildrenr 
FolklorQ and Storytelldng . , n 

Administration of Media Programs 
Tfie r^ge of the loweslv^ quartile (Qj) indicate© the following 
^ items ranged in seoras from 8^-3?^ or 53 points* : I\^ms located 
in this quaVtile are: ^ - , . 

Information Seienee • . . 

[ Government f^^bliaations , ^ ^? 
* , Library. Materialt? in thei- Humanities ' \. ' 

Intelleatual Freedom and Densorahip 
Mstbry of Booka and Printing 
dbmmunifeation Theories 
^ \ "Educational 'Statistics - . ' 

The. rarige of the middle quartile (Qa) denotes a variability 



in scores i2 points (l53-9i)*= These .itens .re: ^ 
ClassifieaUon and Cataloging 

Materials for Young Adults • -4, ° 
Materials for. Minority Cultures * ' - 

Techniques of Gurriculwr^eveiopment " " « . 

Radio and Television in Education . 
Media (Edueational) Eeaeareh _ . ' 
Advaneed leferenae gnd Biblisgrapl^ 
ItjiStruetional Systens 

./- ' "TA-BlE¥ APmOXmATEliY.HB^° / ■ ° // . 

. ' ■ • f. ' • ,. , ■ 

Table V presents,- W state, a per cent to total of responses 
for each course item. For instance^ 197 responses we^ dir- 
ected toward the audiovisual -cbui-ae- item. This same item re- 
. oeived of the total of all scores.^ Table t a^lso presents 
a sunnnaxy of inf^natibn on how SMSs,-,within a state, per- - 
eeived the relative importance of each item in relation to „ 
all other items. • For example, SMSs an^loyed^ within the State 
of Florida- gave more weight to course items as Audiovisual 
Madia, Preparation of Instructiona l Materials. and Literatur e 
la^ Children ; the methods and technique courses* The least • 
em^B^is was placed on items that>proyide theoretical and 
historical constructs. (I.e., nnmmimtcatlon.^ Theories, Hist^ 
. of Boo^s andj^lnting and Intellectual Freedom and Censorship) 

The findings of the studg _ 

An analysis of the data indicates there is little 
differences iiffl'the scores anong secondaiy ^MSs employed in the 



larger- meibropolttan areas (ranges as compared to. the- 
Scores of SMSs sendng smaller areas (ranges U-6) • A w^der 
wl^tton of scores Is i»e4ented among elementary SMSs" ■ ^Cv: 

ranges* - ' , ■ ; 

As the audiovisual media item received the highest score 
anddisplays the highest agreemeht among SMSst it presents 
the least variahi^y in, its scores/ A course directed toirard 
information sciqhce indiqated the least agreement with the 
'^reratest variability' ill. i^^ score. ,. ■ , . , • ' - 

^ < ,The ' iii«Mi W^^^^ scores 
by S}«5a within aB^-state's- ares 

Audiovistwl Media ' ^ 

Preparation of ' Instructional Materials J , 

literature and Related Materials for Children. 
; B93ic" Reference M^^ ^ . ^, 

■ Goveirpnent Publicat^^ : • 

the items thstJpresent the greatest variability of scores'ares 

- . ..Information Science ^ ' 

• History of Books and Printing {' 

Statistics 

• Inteiledtual /reedom ; ' V, ^; " , 

Instructional Systems 
Library %terials in the Humanities 
in order to deterndne if a relationship exists between the 
^r^eived curricular needs of SMSs and the respective staters 
\ requirements for, school media certification, the raw scores 



presented on TABIE H were uaed to rank' items- l^jr highest scopes, 
1^ state, and t^en coBpare thes4 i^ri^rtty items to those listed 
under each of the state's' certific&t&n requirements. The per- 
centage of direct relationship foUoWs 8 / / , 

Alahama 6Z% 
« '. Florida 13%^ . 

Georeia 8556 ' . . 

HississippiSl^ ' • • ■ . 
Tennessee 76% •' ' ' ^ 

Arbitrary ranges were establishes for rankinrttems. The 
ranges were based on the number of points allocated- each item 
by Sffis iccording to divisions (see TABLE III). The taw scores, 
ly divisions ?nd by item?, were converted to percentages:* The 
following lists percentage ranges jand descriptions, of rangers • 
o - 10056 high to very Tiitfi perceived need 

hOf, - 6956 average to fairly high perceived need 

- 3956 ..present need but perceived low 
00 -19^ negligible -or low f el need 

Th« following catejgories compose « listing of wnges try 

■ .. . ■ ' % . . 

divisions and by items: 

ELEMENTARY DIVISION - • - 

. * Percentage 

70!6 « 10q6 range ^ ^_seore^ 

Audiovisual Media . - """SS* 

Preparation of Instructional Materials " 92^ 
Mterature and Related Materials for Children 97% / 

. Folklore And Storyfcelllng . ^ 

AdmintstratioH vand Evaluation^ of Media Programs - BQ^ 



n 



hot - 69^ range . . 

Llterttare and Relate^. Materials for MinoriU^^ 

Clasaificajtioii:,wd Cataloging i 
Ba ale Reference Materials . 
Techniques of Curriculum D«velopn»nt , . - 

Idterature and Related Materials for Toung Adults . 
Xibraiy Materials in the Humanities 
Radio and Television in^Education 

Information Science 

Instructional SysteM ^ \ ' r * 

tat, - 39^ range 

iktellectual Freedom and Censorship > 
iftkia Ci<iusa**i6nal) Research 
Awanced Reference 

Goternnent Publications _ ^ 

History of Book? and tainting 
V Technology and Communication Theories 

00 ^ 19^irange " , 

Statistics 

SECOllDARlr DIVISION i , 

idi"-' loose range ^ 
ludioviiual Media ^ 

Media (Bducational) Research . , 

tWeJaS and Helated Materials for Toung Adults 
preparatiion of Instructional ^lateiaals • 
Folklore and Storytelling^ ; , „ ^4„ ««„^«an.q 
. Admihistration and Evaluation "of Media Programs 
Advanced Reference Miaterials 
Basic Reference Materials . . " 
Governmant Publications 

Uterature and Related Materials for Children 
liOSg « 69S6 range 

Literature and Related Materials for the Minorities 
Radio and Television in Education 
Information Science . 
Techniques of Curriculum Development 
Instructional Systems ^ 
History of Books Md Printing o 
Intellectual Freedom and Censorship 
Libraiy Materials in the Humanities 
Technology and Communication Theories - 

Statistics 



67^ 

m 

61% 
1% 



39^ 
35^ 
31^ 
31^ 
22% 
2^ 



U% 



100^ 
93^ 
9^ 
91% 
90% 
90% 
88$ 
lh% 
10% 
10% 



6y% 
ey% 

61% 
60% 
6(3% 

m 
ky% 

h3% 
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20i f gunge ' . 

Classlficttion and Cataloging 3h% 

none . , — o' - ; 

Summry ■ ' 

• auestlonnairis containing 21 courae titles. (itei#)*.«ri.d de- ^ 
acrtptlone were sent to U95 school media speciallstiB (SMSs)» 
197 «ere returned that were satisfaetorlly. con5)leted and used 
in this stvOy* The subjects, all inservice , school media per- 
aonnisl, werji en5>loyed in school ^yskems within the southeastern 
United States* 

ObjectlTe sampling techniques were used for selecting samples 
within the larger population. A stratified sampling procaiure 
was used to select, the school districts (sites) and the samples 
of population were obtained throu^ a systematic samplltig pro- 
cedure ^ selecting e^ex^sr'5th element from the population to be 

Sixty sites were selected and contacted.. Twenty-nine were 
used in the final analysis. The sites appeared to be represent*, 
ative of the geographical area and the target population* 

As - the questionnaires were received, Ihe responses f roia the 
S!4Ss were divided into mutually exclusiy<s subpopulations (by 
state, region within a state, census ranges, and elementary 
and secondary divisions).. j . 

After the data was colleated and checjced for completeness and 
. accuracy, it ws prepared'for analysis. j An analysis of the data 



liKlleated* 

♦ Twenty-ow liemo wfl/rL .ost -frequent:^ listed is. 
Mjor>fferliigs Jchool iedta-educatlon pJoer»^. 
A dltdslon of the lte»s, as^^dortd SHbs, placW 

• $ courses in the uiaer quartHe and 8 eacl/ in the 
middle and lower iartil^ Thirteen of /these 21 it«?«ns 
received scores ol( 1(50 or above. The $ item^ receivine 

<t)»^ hijj^est of scares ware: . ^ 

'/^ Audiovisual Media 

Preparation of Instructional Materials 

' Materials- for .Children . . - 
* . Folklore aijd Stoiyt?»lling 

•. Administration of Media Programs. 
' Item that recfcd the lower scores weres 

^ Materials^S lii^ Humpnities : • 

Histoiy oAPoiks and Printing 
. Intellectual JVeedom and Censorship 

„ CoBmunication Theories 

Statistics ' ^ 

' # An*, analysis on the ranking of all items indicates a high 

agreement between the pe^cejttcns of 
. SMS**' llie data further reveals that secondary division SMSs 
i expressed, as more tapprfcant; a ^ • 
than did those iT^^ihe elementaiy division. In the -high 
to veiy high perceived need" range, elementary SMSs scored the 
sa«e.5 items in the upper qtiartile. Within .the s.econdaiy 
division, SMSs indicated a need for the same items and ex- . 
^ tended this range to include h additional. Medina Research, 



J&teriais for Yourtg Adults, Advanced JJeferenea and Bibllo- 
graphy fand Government Publxeations» / 

■ i /• r 

> There jla a closer a'greement^ between elementary and seoondaify 
division SMSsr, on items conaidered wore important • A lesser 
agreement on those items perceived as not as important • 

* A relationship appears to exist between the perceptions of „ 

' SHSs as "to the Importance of sp^fcific course items and cert^ 

/ 

if ication requirements as out!|jined by the reapect^ive state 

■ ' ■ / ^ ' ' " " ■* 

departments of education* i 

In order that the data be birought into a more precise summation^ 
m system for classifying the /items is presented. The 5 major func 
tioning categories^ as described ^ Orderind^^i to 'have 

signilficance f or tH|s| stiwfy* Oi;derinde points to 5 ?«aj or cate- 
gories of functioning for SI'lSs* They are: _ 
Selecting o^nd evaluatirfg resources 
II* Managing resources ; 
Vin. Designing and producing resources \ \ 
-j^KOrganizing resources ^ 
^ v\ Planning and implementing instruction 

A division of the 21 items as classified under these ^ areas 

../ ' ■ , . ■ ■ ■ 

of functioning denotes the following clusters of items: 
I • Selecting and evaluating resources 

(N - 8 or 3B^ of all items) - 
Materials for Children ^ / ; 

Materials for touhg Adulta 



Materials f or MinMHLty Cultures 



^Itetjerials for the Humanities 
Inteii^ctual Freedom and Censorship 



Qovernmant Publloattons ' | 
Folklore •n^ Stoxytelling 



» 



Histoxy of Books and I^inting 
II* Managing reaourcess - 
I (H - $%r 2k% of all items) 

r . ■ ' ■ • . 

I ' Administration of Media Programs 

I 

1 ' Instructional Sjraijeaar ^ 

Infowation Sciojhce 
• Me4la Research 

Statistics . 
III# Designing and producing resources I 

(N - 3 or li^5^ Of all items) 

, " f ■ ' . " 

Audiovisual Medid 

^- - ' . 

Preparation of InstrUt^tional Materials 
Radio and Television in Education 
17. Organizing materials t 

(N - 3 or lliSS of all items) 



Classification and Cataloging 

Reference and Bibliography 
, ' Advanced Reference ana pibliogra^iy 
V« Planning and ±(&plem«ntin| instructions 
(N - 2 or 10^^ of all items) 

Techniques of Curriculum Development 

Communication Theories 



* rounded off 



Selecting •nd Taliiating reaoufces aeems to, be the area 
moat gradttBte lerer couraea are directed {M* Thia cate- 
gory receive/! 395f of the total responsea from SMSa. Managing 
reeourcea eneonpaaaed 21*55 of the graduate offeringa and drew 
19Jg 'of the total SMSa » responsea. Both dealming and pro- 
ducing reaoarcea and Orpaniaing nateriala ahared the third 
• poaition, ' Bach received lh% of all course offerings, j^- 
fli|^ and prodtt6tion received 19^ of the total responses 
uhlle organiaing materials had l6% of the SMSs » scores . 

The categoiTi planning and laplemen titi{» instruction re- 
" . . ■ ' ' 

presents 1056 of - curriculsr offerings and received 7% of 

thp response ratings. ^ - . . ,. ^ 

Organizing materials and planning and implementing instrue 
tion categories reveal a lower priority of course offerings- 
as indicated in the Directory- of ALA accredited school 
media program listings. Also, sms« responses disclosed a 
Ibwer level of interest or need for these latter two cate- 

. r ■ " . ^ . 

■/■goriep. " 

■■ • i\ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ' 

Ifeaknes^es of the study 

'° iie 19^^ Almanad^ reveals there ^re 995 elemental and 
secondary public schools in /the defined 5-state area. The 
/responding Biks wpre.employe^ in 197 of these schools. Al- 
though objective and stratified sampling techniques seemed 
' to obtain respontees from the representative segments of the 
■ populatiohj the iWted number of actual respondents could 



l««09n the preclsloa f or determlnU SMSs perceptions that 
« larger aaraple of th9 same populatioiit 

TtJ titles and subsequent descriptions of courses listed 
on t|ie questionnaires W7 not have presented the most co»-<- 
pl^ mfonaation to all respondents! so each responding SMS 
might fully understand the course Iteins' intent' and content. 
For Instance, a school media apeeialists viio had little form- 
alized training or ^*io had not been fully appraised of the 
Importance of high speed technology, e.g.j 2-way cable tele- 
vision, computerized retrieval systeias, information networks, 
dial access,. for processing and delivering information poss- 
ibly would not understand the purposes, scope or raison d'etre 
for such f coursed This limitation could have applicability 
' for vavy 4t the othier course Items that might not be as fam- 
illar to SMSs as tfie more traditional courses. 

Al'though an effort was made to list the courses/that are 
off ered «.tbin the 20 selected graduate-level programs, there 
possibly cduLd be other courses that "the respondents would • 
judgei^ijust as ' important or ra0re^appropriate than some of the 
21 listed on the questlonnairs. For tnatance, courses on 
Brahpie design, still and mot ion picture phonography, com- 
^ puter utiligatlon, fnt. handicapped learners wight 

have received scores Indisatlng higher priorities than some 
of those Items listed f or thip stu^. 
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CopclttBlonB and reeoi meridttlops 

It would seem that • yalid currlciiLtai for a teachernsducator 

I»rbgram in the area of achooX aedla shotad now be auggeatad. 

This waa not one of the purposea of this study- AHit ^"^^^ 

win be ho ittempt to explain ahjr underlying phenoMn? that 
-^uld haVe ii^uenced the scores of the respohding S!©s. A 

"review of external influences affecting the perceptions of 

SMSa indicates there are too many intervet^ng variables -that 
could make auci an ef f ort' interndttment an^capricious. How- 
^er, -within thia sedtion of the repoirb, thel* is-Jn at^enjpt 
towax4^positing aone constructs which adght beYnside^ed 

; in pWnr«nd developing future graduate levelWdit-educ- 

ation curricoLa. v 

The design of -the «*tudy did net require atiy judkents tp 
be made, 1^7 reaponding SMSa as to what constitutes l^e "best" 
or "worst" o^-»edia curricula. 

The dall^as organised, ranked, ordered, clustered Wd 
presentedS The conclusions and recoimtiendetions posited here 
will only be extensions and •stpanslons on the content of this 
study. Coftclusions and. recoiiimendations will also reflect 
other trends and implications as expressed in the current 
literature and by other research efforts. ^ 

It appears that secondary division SMSs perckved more 
• course items necessary for theix^day to day professional 
involvement than did the elementasy-oriented SMSs. Secon- 
dary SMSa indicated more coui-ses in the "high to very high 



1^ 



perceived need* range uhile ele«ent«jy SMSs presented a 
narrower Selection. It appears that secondary division 
SM5k perceived a need to deliver a widet variety of media 
prdgraiis and activities than did those in the elementary 

division* -0 

The data also points to a proposition that planners. and. 
developers! respc(nsible for lupleaonting a series of profess- 
ional staff development aetivities shotfLd organise their 
presentation around^liemes emphasijing seleeting, managing- 
produt^lng, and evalU^ing media^ j^^^ 

This suggests tiiat teacher-educators, responsive for 

planning and developing graduate level programs, should 
maintain and strengthen these courses and encourage pr«- 
service and'.tnservice students to enroll in them as priority 
electives. thes.- scores of the SMSs seem to indicate thpt 
graduate level courses and staff development sessions de- 
signed around themes as mansgeaent o f resot^rees. selection 
of aateriala . /design and production of media , and eval-, 
iiation of the centeri's programs and activities ihould / 
and poasiMy - would he most approi^riate and 
respond to' the more immediate needs " of specialists in- 
volved with the ongoini- operational functions of school 
wdia centers. ^ ^ ' , ■ 

. A suggestioUj or rather a caution stould be ejcten^ed 
at this points that is,, a balance between thediy and practice 
/ must be maintained. Skills aM competencies developed around 
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tht more prag«atle- lapects of tht school mdi* Bpecltlizttion 
■ra 'wcBwm •xpl^si'^e oraphiels ' on ttiose things most 

cowodiouo l8 mdifenslble. ^ 
/ The proftasionil media specitlists must bo ^quipped to cope' 
.With new Ideas, emerging trends, developing concepts, changing 
educational philosj^les, and innovative Instructiopal j^astices 
fhe theoretical mist ntftbe denegrated the- substantive. 
The development of theoretical constructs directed toward 

ft ' ' ^ , 

the areas of media management and utiliaation are most lapor- 
tant'. These constructs are neeessaxy for providing SMSo 
with the conceptual and ideological framework fos? adjusting 
and adapting their ongoing media programs and systems as 
societal issues and trends alter the educational environment. 

It la,vtherfore, Jjnperitive that planners of teacher- 
educator programs link prastice with theexy and demonstrate > 
how theory can be interwoven into the instruetionW milieu 
for providing more meaningful and effective media i^eliveries. 

Course items lilas inteUectual Freedom , ipfotmation Science, 
and Communication Theories provide . essential input for 
atrengthenihg and broadening the professional performance 
qualities of the school media specialist. Presentations dir- 
ected toward the media specialisation should be so oi'ganlzed 
that theory will have applicability with practice. The 
li.^8entational focus must hot be on: esoteric and abstract 
plitltudes and constructs, exclusively, but on impFovlhg 
and possibly ameloriating some needs and problem situations 
confoonting practicing school media specialists. • 
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Tberc also seens to he implieotlons for a eontlnming effort 
toward reavaluating and analysslng the appropriateness of skille 
•nd'conpetencies-fndorporated In the coiitent of graduate level^ 
iouraea. l5bcl8lon-f*kersi responsible for planning and dlr- ' 
ectlng profeaaloilBl edtje'atlon prasrans f»st continue to exam- 

W their cirjrfiular Verings. Ther? is an irapliaation that 

\ ■ ' ' ^ ■ 
oDurses dlr^ked toifark speelfle division*— f^leroentary or - , 

secondary-^rBdght require further sttt^ and «na^s^^ For 
in9tance,lLt appi%a that seeondqi:y:;diid8lonMs pereelyed^ 
^ high nJed for a Wwata for Childr^ courses a course i^ot 
often reluired of potential- SI^s seeking. certification for 
the seeopdary division. - , , \ • 

• Althodgh data gathered in ihis s'tu^ indieatetf that S^s 
in hoth idlvislons perceived Audiovisual Medii , Preparatio n 
of Instluctlonal Materials. Literature and Rtilated Materials 
for Children, ^olklore> and Stoi^elling . and A_dmini8trati^n 
and Evaluation of Media grop;raBi3_ course items as "highyto 
very high..." s it was also indicated that aecohdaiy SKSs ■ 
. indicated an additional ^ courses as essentiaf in order, to ^ 
meet the specific learning characteristics and instruc- 
tional daaands of their high school constituents. 

Increased emphasis on the individualization of Instruct 
tlon conveys a need for expand? d services diWcted toward 
media design and production. The three courkes primarily " 
dealing with the design and production of me^la point out a 
need for SIBs to develop skills and techniques for de*,* 
sign anrsubsequent, construction of instructional' materials. 
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Pracjtieing acho61 media ^pecitlists indieated 9 need to _bro8den 
their cbrapetendes and awareneaaes for assiating tealshers,- ' ■ 
9ther inatructional peraotmel, and learnera'to design anH 

ft • i 

^©nstruet meaningftil majberials^ . P 

The couraes perceived as more Important, by SMSe and by 
stetea, aeeft to qorreapond with the prescribed eertifiea'tlon , 
requirenenta lifted ^ eaih of the respeetive state depaili- 
niinta of edueation, divifljions'of sertifieation* relation- 
ship t^eema to exist betifien how SI^Ss perceive cT^koiilar . . • 

needa and the atate agency^a requirements for certification. 

- / ■ - ^ . ■ t 

Thia relationship haa many Implieationa, Following are a j,| ^ 

.augsested fewt 

* The identified skills and competencies needed 

; - ■ ■ . , ■, ' ■ - ■ 

to aanage ongoing achool media iirograms 'and 
activities have been identified l^jr both state 
officials and praeticirsg St^Ss . . 

♦ Certification reduirements resulted f roiiji agbic- j - 
uiated efforts of both praetieing St-Bs and state's 



department officials* 
#' SchopJ. media specialists are influenced , in their 
judgmeUa b^ the certification requirements of - , 
their respective states. ' ; , / 

The implications, as notid above^ are only hypothetJ.cal, • 
It is suggested that a moire' definitive study be "conducted 
on how a state's «ertifieatlon Jiequlretsents might -have a aign- 
if leant Impact that might subsequently affect the percept- 
iona of practicing school media «^yflalists» ^ . 
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'reveal, more fliWirtiil wd va^dated co^^^^ 

Th^f e seems to be a olwer relation between the oUrricul* ' 
Qtm^x^ta'^^a^^ ^lf^ Programs and the perceived 
ineti^ictionai i^^^^ With' one exception— the 

Managing BW 

? \%effl/pff*redwi^ functional -area categories 

• ^^^J^Hcantly ranks wifch the perceived curricula needs of 
^Z;, il^;" that graduate-leyel media propams ^ 

erfcoukfee pteservice antf inservice paki^pants to opt to- 
^ Ward an additional course or two in.the area of- media design 
\ Jaiadfeductlon. Couraes that would seem to hold some In- 

t^a^'for SMSs mightv Include: ? . " 

* Advanced Materials and Prbducliion - . ^ 'c''^. r 

. »' Graphic Design . ■ ° . . " ■ ■ 

• * Still and Motion Hcture Photog*4phy . . , 
" " As a final note, decision makers and.planners of media- 

eudoation programs must take a closer look at their-curr- 
^ icular offerings te- ascertain that thiy^ remain responsive > 
to^ the.^hanging needs and requirements of the school 'n^ia 
apecialiiation. An an^lysis-of the da t^ ranks the catei 
: ^r^^fmntoja ^ and implemen ting instruction in »thtr l«st ... 

* position. This hes seSous connotations. The SMS can no 

• /longer remain anmuisittoner..*,a lo<5ator....a circylator 
fC::^ information. The contemporary role j>f the SMS requires 
r - ™«!^*;*^Y2^^^ir^^ 8lso. be a . 



l^Lamiep, an iii?>leBentor, and an ev-aluator of tnstruct tonal 
•reoources and activities that suppoi^ali levels of instruc- 
tion-. ■ , ■ . ' 

No i.ongi? must SMSs be allowed to be ^ so limited in. train- 
Ihg that they would shut the door of professional involvement 
fc^i€Q^^ude the ottfekde wrt^ The role of the SMS is quite 

different from the experiences aiSd flections of maiy tradit- 

■ .-■ 

ional school library and audiovisual functions of the past. ■ 
The ne^ia specialist is a designer and prodtCcer of materials* 
a developer and validator of media. This specialist is re- 
sponsible for the organization and retrieval of resources: 
a receiirert aecoder and Wansmltter of information* 

In a d^ande arid proactive aducational situation^ the " 
madia specialist is the coordinator of an instructional 
team effort? orchestrating a cooperative team approach 
toward the solving -of instructional problems. School media 
specialists must understand the process for educational 
change and implement it, where an^ tdien ^necessary. This ^, 
is the holistic nature of the school media specialist. 
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» ' . APPENDIX I ! 

■ I 

QUESglONHflJRE ON EDUCaKPIQiiaL HEEDS OF i SOaOOL-^LIBRaJPJRNg 

o • . . ■ ■• ■ ,' ' . i , • 

U AODIO VISUAL MEDIA. Production in visuSiX and aud:|.o resource design* Technique 

. in tiie utilization of verbal and nonverbal media* | 
y / Basic REPEBEIKE MATEWM^^ Emphasizes selectirigr evaluating 

utilizing? applying principlesr skill© and services related to media centers. 
l2J CLJ^IPICATION AM) CATM/)Qlira Basic, skills for indexingr analyzing, organizingr 

gynthesizingi storing and disseminating library materials. 
/ / LITERATURE AND RELATED MATERIALS FOR CHILDREN. Evaluating # assessing , uti- 

• lizing materials to meet the needs of children. 
U LITERATURE AND RELATED MATERIALS FOR YOUNG ADULTSL Evaluating, assessing r uti- 
\^ lizing materials to meet the needs of young adult j3# 

U ADVANCED REFERENCE MATEI9ALS AND BIBLIOSRAPHy. Splecting, evaluating, utilizing 

• skills and . services related to £ef erenee sources* ' 
/ / TECHNOLOGY AND C<»1MDNICATI0N THEORIES* Principles and theories for increasing 

, man's conmunication systems. . 

INFORMATION SCttMCES AND AUTOMATION'^ Processing 

^retrieving of information. 

U INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM AND DESIGN. Plans# organize 
_^ instructional resources* ' . c 

' / MEDIA. RESEARCH. The role of research in media; ^electing, scheduling^ evaluating, 

gathering and analyzing dat^ application and utijlization. 
/V AMJINISTRATION and; EVALUATION OF MEDIA PROGRAMS i.;J .A<a^ and maintaining 

/ programs and services for yotang people in elementary and secondary sqhools. 
U LITERATURE AND RELATED MATERIALS OF MINORITY CULTURE^. An intensive, revie^ of x 

^ minority culttires in the USA (Indian, Black, Oriental^ Latin, etc.) 
/ / RADIO AND TELEVISION IN EDUCATION. Gives a broad view of the" field of broad- . 

casting. Utilization and evaluation of instructional television and radio. 
£j PHEPARATiOS OF INSTRUCTIONAL MAlJERIALS. Multi-media resource design integrating 
^ varied visual and audio production, toward instructional objectives^ 
/ / EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS* The meaning and importance of statistics as a scienti- 
fic tool in educational investigation and interpretation. 

TECHNIQUES OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT* Principles of selection, organization 

and presentation of learning and role of teacher-pupil planning. 

^ / raTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 2tt© CENSORSHIP. Concept of intellectual freedom and the 
^ restraints which societies have imposed on this freedom* 
/ / FOLICLORE AND STORYTELLING. An analysis and evaluation of Folk Literature and 

E^ic Tales of various peo|>les as a revelation of their cultures* 
/ / GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. Suirvey "of the publishing activities and publications 

of national, states and local government* 
fj LIBRARY MAtBRIALS IN THE HUMANITIES. Library resources in the humanities 
including major works, serial publications and reference and bibliography. 
I J HISTd&Y OF BOOKS AND PRINTING. ^Origin, history^ arfd techniques pf graphic communi 
, cation from antiquity to present. 

0 

I am" einf)loyed within an elementary U or secondary program. 

thank you for your time and interest. Please place this form in the self- 
addressed stamped envelope and return at your very earliest convenience. 
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Itobar of Questloimaires Mailed and Returned by- SMSs" by Metropolitan Areas 



Ranges of population 
by metropolitan 
area ranges. 



, Number of 
questionnaires 
mailed 



Number of . 
competed 
questionnaires 
returned and 
usable 



Cl> + 200,000 

(2) 199,995 -100,000 

(3) 99,999 - 75,000 

(4) 74,999 - 50,000 

(5) 49,999 - 25,000 

(6) 24,999 - 1,000. 



83 
69 
93 
96 
89 
65 



49 
24 
37 
39 
25 
23 



N - 495 



N =^197 



. Jer- cent 
to total 
of 

questionnaires 
returned 



60% 
36% 

■ 41% 
40% 

32% 

Total (% V39% 
returned 40% 
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XOTAI. NUMBER OF REBPONSES — m SCORES BY STATJE 

♦ ■ ■ ' 
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FLORIDA 
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12.) Media Research 
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TABLE IV 

TOTAL RESPONSES BY STATE, RANK, AND PERCENT 




STATES 



RANK 



, TOTAL RESPONSES " 
FOR ALL COURSE ITEMS 



PERCENT TO 
TOTAL RESPONSES 




. V TOTAL 



2478 



' 100.00 
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